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their feet high for fear of stumbling, with a moon overhead, I said-how
fascinating was the effect of early moonrise in moist air. 'But*, he replied,
'the moon could not produce any change of quality in the light against
the sun,* and would not listen to my protest that I should know it was up
behind my back. There was the capture of such a conjunction in the Steer
sale, wisely secured for his birthplace, BirkenheadL
The defensive habit adopted by Steer of going out into a world aired and
warmed so far as the niggardliness of English summer permits, was
countered by his preference for weather not fine nor cloudless, but broken
by dramatic cloud and thunder shower. He thus narrowed his range very
much to the habitual effects of Constable, noon-day light, white clouds
upon blue or black, skies rainbow-struck, greens absorbed by dazzle, a
general silveriness with spots of intense brilliance, the famous *snow* that
outraged academicians on varnishing-days. In the splendid Cbepstow
Castle at the Tate light, as we have seen, is nearly vertical, just skimming
the walls and rock to glisten on wet mud laid bare by the ebb. A contrast
is the rich smoulder of day burning out at Bridgnorth in the Daniel col-
lection. I know nothing like it.
The special trouble then for Steer was that weather must be not only
not too bad, but also not too fine. Pouring and drizzling rain or dull grey
skies were useless, but the spells of bright east wind characteristic of
English 'good weather* were also unwelcome, because clear skies had no
composing features of cloud-shapes lighted and shadowed. What he
prayed for was the south-west wind with broken weather and changing
skies. 'Perfect weather*, he wrote from Long Brendon, 'under trees, I find
quite endurable,* but not in the open.
It is easy to scoff at Steer for his careful ways, fear of cold and heat and
other precautions. There was something obstinately stouthearted, not to
use a big word like 'heroic*, in a. man whose life-long danger was of colds
and bronchitis confronting, as he did, the hazards of English-summer.
That it was English, with breaks and conjunctions of glory, was charter
enough for him: a cloudless Italy or Southern France fee would have
detested.
Sprung though he was from a yeoman strain, he was strangely uncon-
cerned with field-labour; unlike Clausen, whose subject has been peasants
in landscape, under the successive tutelage of Bastien-Lepage and J. K
Millet Gainsborough, in one of the dashed-off letters, already quoted
fiom, is excellent on this point.
Such were his limits. His early affiliations in Landscape embraced
Monticefli for the 'powdering* of light upon trees, as well as contemporary
French masters, but he staked out a domain of his own, and I see no